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The  Seminary  Summer  School 

The  first  session  of  the  Princeton 
Seminary  Summer  School  of  Theology 
was  from  every  point  of  view  successful. 
The  invitations  to  attend  met  with  a wide 
response  and  those  who  were  present  ex- 
pressed their  high  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  afforded.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  students  were  regularly  enrolled, 
but  other  persons  were  in  attendance, 
and  at  the  evening  lectures  the  Chapel 
was  usually  filled.  Of  the  thirty-one 
teachers,  lecturers  and  preachers,  whose 
names  appeared  upon  the  programme  as 
finally  published,  all  were  able  to  be  pres- 
ent with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Halsey,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Maitland 
Alexander,  D.D.  The  former  was  pre- 
vented by  a painful  accident,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  illness.  The  Rev.  Orville  Reed 
spoke  in  place  of  Dr.  Halsey  and  the 
place  of  Dr.  Alexander  was  supplied  by 
Professor  Erdman. 

During  the  first  week  the  morning 
hour  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  was  oc- 
cupied by  Professor  John  D.  Davis, 
D.D.,  who  spoke  on  “Moses  and  the  In- 
stitutions of  Israel.”  On  Friday  morn- 
ing the  hour  was  taken  by  Professor 
James  O.  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  who  spoke  on 
“The  Source  of  Hebrew  Eschatology”. 
The  second  hour  each  day  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Warfield,  who  spoke  on  “Some  As- 
pects of  the  Person  and  Work  of  our 
Lord.”  During  the  second  week  the  first 
hour  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day was  filled  by  Professor  William  P. 
Armstrong,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“Gospel  History  and  Criticism.”  On 


Thursday  and  Friday  the  hour  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  who  pre- 
sented “Studies  in  the  Life  of  Paul”. 
The  third  hour  of  each  day  during  the 
continuance  of  the  school  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  practical  problems 
relating  to  Pastoral  Life  and  Service. 
Among  the  subjects  and  speakers  were 
the  following: 

“Expository  Preaching”  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Ph.D. ; 
“The  Place  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
Life  of  the  Local  Church”,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dixon,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions; 
“The  Holy  Spirit  in  Life  and  Service”, 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
D.D. ; “The  Bible  as  a Text-Book  of 
Sociology”,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  William 
Brenton  Greene,  D.D. ; “The  Pastor  and 
Socialism”,  by  the  Rev.  John  McDowell, 
Pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Newark,  N.  J. ; “The  Pastor  and  the 
Junior  Congregation”,  by  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
D.  Bennett,  Pastor  of  the  Summitt 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown, 
Pa. ; “The  Pastor  and  the  Sabbath 
School”,  by  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Mudge, 
D.D. ; Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ; “The  Rural 
Church”,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wallace, 
D.D.,  Editor  of  Wallace’s  Farmer,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  “The  Pastor  and  Evan- 
gelism”, by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Davies, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia ; “The  Pas- 
tor and  Missions”,  by  the  Rev.  Orville 
Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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A devotional  hour  was  appointed  for 
each  evening  at  seven  o’clock.  The  ser- 
vice during  the  second  week  was  held  on 
the  campus  in  front  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
leaders  and  subjects  were  as  follows: 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Beach,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton, 
N.  J. ; The  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia;  The  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Frost,  American  Director  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  Germantown. 
Pa. ; The  Rev.  Francis  Palmer,  Pastor 
of  the  Prospect  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  The  Rev.  David 
B.  Tomkins,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Princeton,  N.  J. ; The 
Rev.  L.  W.  Mudge,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa. ; The  Rev.  Minot  C.  Morgan,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J. ; The  Rev.  Andrew  T.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; The  Rev.  C.  A. 
R.  Janvier,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Holland 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. The  subjects  were  “Worship,” 
“Service,”  “Prayer,”  “Divine  Guidance,” 
“Praise,”  “Spiritual  Power,”  “Divine 
Providence,”  “Thanksgiving,”  “Mis- 
sions.” 

' At  the  eight  o’clock  hour  in  the  eve- 
ning lectures  and  sermons  were  delivered 
by  the  following  speakers : President 

Patton  of  the  Theological  Seminary; 
President  Hibben  and  Professor  Ormond 
of  Princeton  University;  W.  M.  Daniels, 
Public  Utilities  Commissioner;  The  Rev. 
John  Henry  Jowett,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City;  The  Rev.  Malcolm  J.  Mc- 
Leod, D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Reformed  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  The  Rev.  Harris  E.  Kirk, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  high  appreciation  of  those  in  at- 
tendance is  suggested  by  the  following 
resolution : 

“Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  5,  1913. 

To  President  Patton,  the  Directors  and  the 
Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

The  members  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary,  desire  to 
express  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  high 
privileges  afforded  and  enjoyed  in  this 
Summer  School. 

We  therefore  seek  to  convey  in  these  words 
our  most  hearty  gratitude  to  President  Pat- 
ton and  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary: 

For  the  institution  of  this  School  of 
Theology; 

For  the  wise  and  careful  arrangement  of 
its  splendid  program ; 

For  the  hearty  interest  in  its  execution; 

For  the  high  order  of  the  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses with  their  wide  range  of  fundamental 
truth  in  its  relation  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  to-day; 

For  the  most  generous  provision  for  our 
personal  comfort  and  for  the  markedly  uni- 
form kindness  of  all  who  so  graciously  invited 
us  hither; 

For  the  great  privilege  to  so  many  of  Prince- 
ton’s sons  to  return  to  their  Alma  Mater  and 
to  sit  again  as  in  “days  of  yore  at  the  feet 
of  their  Gamaliels.” 

We  also  desire  to  suggest : 

That  this  Summer  School  meets  a real  need 
and  meets  it  very  efficiently; 

That  it  fills  a unique  place,  not  as  rival  to 
any  Summer  Conference,  but  as  a School  of 
Theology  replete  in,  and  well  proportioned 
with  instruction,  devotion  and  leisure,  so  as 
to  render  it  restful,  helpful  and  inspirational 
to  the  Pastors  and  others  who  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges; 

We  therefore  urge  and  petition  the  Hon- 
orable  Faculty  and  all  concerned  in  the  Semi- 
nary and  in  this  School,  that  the  Summer 
School  of  Theology  be  opened  next  year,  and 
that  so  soon  as  feasible  it  become  a perma- 
nent institution  of  the  Seminary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Bullock, 

Andrew  T.  Taylor, 

J.  Calvin  Orr, 

Merchant  S.  Bush, 

Committee.”  - 
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In  accordance  with  this  request  all 
those  interested  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  at  the  Oc- 
tober meeting,  requested  the  Faculty  to 
continue  the  Summer  School  and  to  ar- 
range for  a second  session  to  be  held  the 
two  weeks  preceding  the  University 
Commencement  in  the  spring  of  1914. 
The  exact  dates  of  the  Summer  School 
next  year  therefore  will  be  June  first  to 
twelfth.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  Seminary  will 
extend  this  announcement  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  all  persons  who  plan  to  be 
present  are  requested  to  correspond  at 
an  early  date  with  the  Registrar  and 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  following  is  a tabulated  statement  of 
the  enrollment  of  students  in  attendance  upon 
the  Summer  School  in  1913 : 

Number  registered : 


Men  101 

Women  14 


“5 


Denominations  represented : 

Presbyterian  95 

Dutch  Reformed  5 

United  Presbyterian  3 

Christian  Reformed  2 

Congregational  2 

Lutheran  2 

Methodist  2 

Reformed  Church  in  America 2 

Baptist  1 

Protestant  Episcopal  1 


US 

Seminaries  represented: 


Princeton  49 

No  Seminary  given  28 

Union,  N.  Y 8 

New  Brunswick  7 

Western  4 

Allegheny,  U.  P 3 

Drew  2 

Bloomfield  1 

Grand  Rapids  1 

Harley,  London  1 


London,  Eng 1 

McCormick  1 

Moravian  1 

Plymouth  1 

Presbyterian  College,  Halifax 1 

Susquehanna  x 

Union,  Va 1 

Wellesley  1 

Xenia  1 


US 

States  and  countries  represented : 


New  Jersey  44 

Pennsylvania  42 

New  York  14 

Delaware  3 

Maryland  2 

Virginia  2 

California  1 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Idaho  1 

Iowa  1 

Massachusetts  1 

Ohio  1 

China  2 


115 

The  Opening  of  the  Seminary 

The  one  hundred  and  first  session  of 
the  Seminary  was  opened  on  Friday, 
September  the  nineteenth,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  exercises  in 
Miller  Chapel.  Professor  B.  B.  War- 
field,  D.D.,  Acting-President  of  the 
Seminary,  presided  and  read  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  from  Isaiah  xxxvi  and 
xxxvii.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Profes- 
sor Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Ph.D.,  after 
a few  words  of  welcome  to  the  entering 
students  by  Dr.  Warfield,  the  address 
was  delivered  by  Oswald  Thompson  Al- 
lis, B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic 
Philology,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“Assyriological  Research  During  the  Last 
Decade”.  The  address  will  be  published 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review. 
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New  Students  and  Enrollment 

The  Seminary  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
matriculating  81  new  students.  The 
newly  enrolled  students  are  as  follows : 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Conrad  Friedrich  Ernst  Blunk,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  Upsala  College,  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  1911. 

Andrew  Brown,  New  Concord,  O.,  Muskin- 
gum College,  1913,  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
1910. 

George  Ashworth  Burslem,  Plainsboro,  N.  J„ 
American  International  College,  1900,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  1904. 

Oma  Grier  Davis,  Cotton  Plant,  Miss.,  Er- 
skine  College,  1911,  Erskine  Theological 
Seminary,  1912. 

William  Ellis  Huey,  Atoka,  Tenn.,  Erskine 
College,  1911,  Erskine  Theological  Seminary, 
1913- 

Jacobus  Petrus  Kriel,  Alice,  Cape  Province, 
So.  Africa,  Gill  College,  1893,  Stellenbosch 
Theological  Seminary,  1897. 

Herman  Kuiper,  Holland,  Mich.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1910,  Theological  School  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  1913. 

Pieter  Cornelius  Hitchcock,  Bloemhof, 
Transvaal,  So.  Africa,  Victoria  College,  Stel- 
lenbosch Theological  Seminary,  1912. 

Samuel  Melkon  Melkonyan,  St.  Paul’s  Insti- 
tute, 1893,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 

1897. 

Percy  Norman  Murray,  Neepawa,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  Manitoba  University,  1909,  Theological 
Department  of  Manitoba  College,  1913. 

John  Ambrose  Oldland,  Dawson,  Pa.,  Grove 
City  College,  1908,  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1911. 

Callum  Nicholson  Miller  Mackay,  Greenport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Muskingum  College,  1912,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  1910. 

Steven  Papay,  Mohacs,  Hungary,  Ref.  fogy- 
gymnasium  in  Kiskimhalas,  Hungary,  1906,  Re- 
formats Theologliai  Akademia,  Budapest, 
1912. 

Frederick  Kienholz  Shield,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Mission  House  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary,  1895. 

Elliott  Huff  Whitteker,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1904. 

SENIORS 

Robert  Leonard  Riddle,  Davis,  W.  Va.,  Da- 
vidson College,  1911. 


Charles  William  Hermann  Sauerwein,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Mission  House  College. 

MIDDLERS 

Joseph  Spencer  Kennard,  Jr.,  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  Harvard  College. 

Samuel  McCullagh  Linden,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1912. 

John  Alexander  Mackay,  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, Aberdeen  University,  1912. 

Thomas  McKinney,  Convoy,  Ireland,  Trinity 
College. 

Nevin  Henry  Schaaf,  Covington,  Ky.,  Heid- 
elberg University,  1912. 

Thomas  Alexander  Speer,  Letterkenny,  Ire- 
land, Trinity  College,  1912. 

JUNIORS 

Charles  Mellinger  Ackerman,  Reading,  Pa., 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1913. 

Milton  Myers  Allison,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

George  Anthony  Avery,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913. 

John  Baird,  Wilton,  Iowa,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1911. 

William  Sagehorn  Baltz,  Newtown  Square, 
Pa.,  Haverford  College,  1901. 

Louis  van  Valzah  Barber,  Curwensville,  Pa., 
Park  College,  1913. 

Clifton  Osee  Blanton,  Blanton’s,  Va.,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  1913. 

Moses  H.  Brackbill,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  1913. 

Ary  Nevin  Brubaker,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Ur- 
sinus  College,  1913. 

Albert  Bruchhaus,  Plymouth,  Wis.,  Mission 
House  College. 

Robert  Raymond  Bryan,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  Westminster  College,  Pa.,  1910. 

Adam  Brown  Caldwell,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Lafayette  College,  1913. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Univer- 
sity’ of  Washington. 

T.  Stacy  Capers,  Newman,  Ga.,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. 

Angelo  Maria  Centanni,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Lafayette  College,  1913. 

Harry  Scott  Coffey,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1913. 

William  Henry  Davies,  Liverpool,  England, 
Ripon  College,  1913. 

Samuel  Reynolds  Diehl,  Cashtown,  Pa., 
Pennsylvania  College,  1913. 

Luther  Mason  Dimmitt,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Missouri  University. 
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Harold  Irvin  Donnelly,  Wooster,  O.,  Woos- 
ter University,  1911. 

Samuel  Farley,  Armagh,  Ireland,  Dalhousie 
University. 

James  Richard  Graham,  Trenta,  Ireland, 
Trinity  College,  1913. 

Fred  Lee  Harper,  Cumberland,  O.,  Mus- 
kingum College,  1912. 

William  John  Harrison,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
McCrea-Magee  College,  1913. 

Warren  Hiram  Hayes,  Punxsutawney,  Pa., 
Otterbein  University,  1913. 

Newman  Warren  Hess,  Shillington,  Pa.,  Al- 
bright College,  1910. 

Ernest  Paxton  Janvier,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Princeton  University,  1911. 

Abner  Joseph,  Chicago,  111.,  Urumia  College, 
1911. 

Paul  Fisher  Landis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Laf- 
ayette College,  1913. 

Charles  Henry  Lewis,  Fowler,  Cal.,  Occiden- 
tal College,  1913. 

Roy  Leslie  Lewis,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  1912. 

Ralph  Wilson  Lindsay,  Conway  Springs, 
Kans.,  Cooper  College,  1912. 

R.  L.  Martin,  Lyallpur,  India,  Muskingum 
College,  1912. 

Kemper  Grier  McComb,  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
Lafayette  College  1912. 

Alexander  Clifford  McMullen,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  Carroll  College,  1913. 

Edwin  Fleming  Montgomery,  Live  Oak, 
Florida,  Austin  College,  1913. 

Joseph  Moses  Moore,  Reidsville,  N.  C.,  Bid- 
dle University,  1913. 

Thomas  Arthur  Patterson,  Carmichaels,  Pa., 
Waynesburg  College,  1913. 

Mebane  Ramsay,  Omaha,  Neb.,  University  of 
Omaha,  1913. 

George  Yeisley  Rusk,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1913. 

Harry  Lee  Somers,  Baive  Verte,  N.  B.,  Can- 
ada, University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Earl  Landis  Stehman,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Hendrik  Pieter  Mathinus  Steyn,  Ermelo, 
Transvaal,  So.  Afr.,  Victoria  College. 

William  LeGrande  Tucker,  Church  Rood, 
Va.,  Randolph-Maeon  College,  1911. 

John  Earle  Uhler,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1913. 

Fred  Wenderoth,  Jr.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Car- 
lisle Military  Academy,  Tex. 


Henry  Frederick  Wilke,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Col- 
lege of  Pacific,  1912. 

Williams  Charles  Roberts  Williams,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Princeton  University,  1912. 

Merle  Clayton  Winn,  Dairen,  Manchuria, 
Knox  College,  1913. 

David  Roswell  Wylie,  New  York  City,  New 
York  University,  1911. 

William  Norris  Wysham,  Roland  Park,  Md., 
Lafayette  College,  1913. 

PARTIAL  STUDENTS 

James  Hart  Lamb,  Jr.,  Devon,  Pa.,  Alexan- 
dria P.  E.  Seminary. 

Lewis  Edmund  Shields,  Sharpsville,  Ind., 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  1911. 

Mugurdich  Sarkis  Vorperian,  Harpoot,  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  Euphrates  College,  1894. 

The  universities  or  colleges  contributing 
more  than  one  new  student  to  the  Seminary 
this  season  ar  : Lafayette  College  5,  Frank- 

lin and  Marshall  College  4,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  4,  Muskingum  College  3,  Mission 
House  College  3,  Erskine  College  2,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  2,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 2,  Princeton  University  2,  Randolph- 
Maeon  College  2,  Victoria  College,  South 
Africa,  2. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  new 
students  is : 

Ireland  6,  Canada  2,  South  Africa  2,  Eng- 
land 1,  Hungary  1,  India  1,  Manchuria  1, 
Scotland  1,  Turkey  1,  the  United  States,  west 
of  the  Mississippi  9,  the  Southern  states  6. 
The  remaining  46  come  from  the  nearer  states. 
The  total  enrolment  is  as  follows : 


Fellows  3 

Post  Graduates  18 

Seniors  29 

Middlers  47 

Juniors  51 

Partial  Students  6 

Total  154 


Prof.  F.  W.  Loetscher,  Ph.D. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  in  June,  Professor  Fred- 
erick W.  Loetscher,  Ph.D.,  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Board,  Professor  Loetscher  consent- 
ed to  relinquish  the  professorship  of 
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Homiletics  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  May  1910  and  which  he  had  filled  most 
satisfactorily  during  the  past  three  years. 

At  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  held 
on  October  fourteenth,  the  Committee  of 
the  Directors  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  installation  of  Dr.  Loetscher  made 
the  following  report 

“1.  That  the  installation  take  place  on 
the  first  Friday  after  the  opening  of  the 
Seminary,  in  connection  with  that  event ; 

2.  That  the  Rev.  John  Laird,  D.D.,  be 
appointed  to  deliver  the  charge ; 

3.  That  Dr.  Loetscher  deliver  the  In- 
augural Address; 

4.  That  the  duty  of  preparing  the  pro- 
gram for  the  exercises  be  referred  to  the 
Faculty ; 

5.  That  the  Faculty  be  requested,  in 
the  name  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  Faculty,  to  issue  invitations  to  the 
Faculties  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminaries, 
and  such  other  Institutions  and  individ- 
uals as  may  seem  desirable. 

This  report,  submitted  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Ewen,  was  accepted  and  the  recommen- 
dation adopted.” 

Professor  Loetscher  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in  the  class  of 
1896,  being  the  Latin  Salutatorian  of  his 
elass.  He  had  also  secured  the  honors 
of  Junior  Orator,  Lynde  Debater,  and 
Coubertin  Medalist.  During  the  year 
1896-97  he  served  as  Instructor  at  the 
Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1897-1900  he  took  his  theo- 
logical course  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  In  the  middle  year  of  this 
course  he  won  the  Newberry  Scholarship 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  yield- 
ed at  that  time  about  $1500.  The  exam- 
inations for  this  scholarship  covered  the 
collegiate  and  Seminary  courses.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  course  in  the  Seminary 
the  degree  of  B.D.  was  conferred  upon 


him  by  Princeton  Seminary,  and  the 
same  year  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  Prince- 
ton University.  During  the  year  1900-01 
he  was  a graduate  student  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  devoting  special  time  to  the 
study  of  Church  History.  During  1901- 
02  he  was  a student  at  Berlin,  remaining 
for  three  full  semesters.  He  attended 
lectures  and  Seminar  work  with  Prof. 
Harnack  in  the  History  of  the  Early 
Church.  1902-03  he  studied  at  Strass- 
burg  in  Alsace,  making  a specialty  of 
Church  History  under  Prof.  Ticker,  and 
devoting  special  time  to  the  Reformation 
Period.  During  the  years  1903-07  he 
served  as  instructor  in  Church  History 
assisting  Dr.  DeWitt,  in  Princeton  Sem- 
inary. The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy was  conferred  by  Princeton  in  1906. 
The  thesis  required  for  this  degree  was 
“Schwenckfeld’s  Participation  in  the  Eu- 
charistic Controversy”.  1907-10  he 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Oxford  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia.  In  1907  he 
was  elected  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  and  since  1910  he  has 
served  as  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
this  Society.  Professor  Loetscher  served 
as  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  from  1908-10.  In  May  1910 
he  was  elected  as  Professor  of  Homile- 
tics in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
and,  as  above  stated,  was  elected  Profes- 
sor of  Church  History  in  this  institution 
in  June,  1913.  The  announcement  of  the 
election  of  Professor  Loetscher  has  been 
received  with  wide  satisfaction  by  the 
Alumni  and  other  friends  of  Princeton. 
He  enters  upon  a work  for  which  he  has 
been  part:cularly  well  prepared  and  in 
which  he  will  have  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Faculty  and  Directors  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 
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Prof.  S.  A.  Martin,  D.D. 

The  transfer  during  the  summer  of 
Dr.  Loetscher  to  the  chair  of  Church  His- 
tory made  it  necessary  for  the  Directors 
to  promptly  arrange  for  the  instruction  in 
Homiletics  during  this  session.  The 
Committee  of  the  Board  was  fortunate 
in  securing  for  the  year  the  Rev.  Samuel 
A.  Martin,  D.D.  Dr.  Martin  received  his 
theological  training  at  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  at  Western  Seminary, 
where  he  graduated  in  1879,  and  in  a 
graduate  year  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
1879-80.  After  five  years  in  the  pastor- 
ate, he  taught  Homiletics  for  ten  years  in 
Lincoln  University.  After  which  he  was 
President  successively  of  Wilson  College, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Colelge  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  and  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg, 
Pa.  Last  summer  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Laf- 
ayette College  and  for  this  year  is  divid- 
ing the  time  between  the  two  institutions. 
Dr.  Martin  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  Seminary  by  filling  in  a gap  in  1902-3 
as  Acting  Professor  of  Homiletics.  He 
lays  emphasis  in  teaching  on  practice 
rather  than  theory,  requiring  each  stu- 
dent, in  addition  to  his  class  sermon  pub- 
licly criticised,  to  hand  in  a number  of 
sermons  to  be  reviewed  in  private  con- 
ference of  teacher  and  student. 

The  Graduate  College  of  the 
University 

It  has  been  a cause  for  query  why  the 
front  of  Brown  Hall  with  its  Doric  porch 
was  made  to  face  the  south  and  so  the 
back  of  the  Seminary  campus.  The  re- 
turning graduate  will  now  see  the  reason 
why.  The  architect  had  a prophetic  vi- 
sion, for  Brown  Hall’s  front  has  now 
come  to  its  own  and  faces  a main  high- 
way of  travel  in  Princeton,  namely,  the 
Boulevard  that  will,  when  completed,  con- 


nect the  old  University  campus  with  the 
University  Graduate  College,  as  the  resi- 
dence for  Graduate  Students  of  the 
University  is  called.  This  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings,  consisting  of  the  Swan 
dormitory,  the  Proctor  Dining  Hall  and 
the  Cleveland  Tower,  is,  perhaps,  unsur- 
passed in  the  world  of  university  archi- 
tecture. It  stands  on  the  hill  southwest 
of  the  Seminary  grounds,  about  300 
yards  from  Hodge  Hall.  This  new  de- 
velopment places  the  Seminary  in  the 
midst  of  the  academic  life  of  Princeton, 
and  will  make  the  Seminary  known  to  all 
who  visit  the  town.  The  Graduate 
School  has  for  its  campus  the  golf  links, 
and  these  and  the  Seminary  campus  are 
being  opened  up  so  that  the  vistas  from 
the  Seminary  are  now  among  the  finest 
in  Princeton. 

The  Seminary  extends  its  congratula- 
tions to  the  University  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Graduate  College  and  upon 
the  notable  dedicatory  service  on  October 
22nd  with  its  great  gathering  of  scholars 
and  distinguished  speakers. 

The  development  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  contributes  to 
the  value  of  Princeton  as  the  location  of 
a Theological  Seminary,  enlarging  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  place  by  bringing  to 
the  town  a notable  faculty  of  scholars  to 
give  graduate  courses  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  learning,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished visiting  public  lecturers.  A large 
number  of  the  Seminary  students  each 
year  are  taking  advantage  of  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  they  may  also  be  enrolled 
as  graduate  students  of  the  University 
and,  on  completion  of  the  prescribed 
course,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  of  Princeton  University. 

Sir  William  Ramsay- 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  twenty- 
fourth,  a lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
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Seminary  Chapel  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Kt.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
The  purpose  of  the  discussion  was  to 
show  the  relation  in  which  the  teachings 
of  Paul  stand  to  the  pagan  “mysteries” 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  aid  in  the 
true  interpretation  of  Colossians  2:8-23, 
and  more  particularly  to  Colossians  2:18, 
and  to  the  specific  phrase  “dwelling  in 
the  things  which  he  hath  seen.”  There 
are  many  modern  critics  who  declare  that 
Paul  was  deeply  indebted  to  these  “mys- 
teries”, even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
“the  mystery  of  Paul’s  conversion  is  his 
conversion  to  the  mysteries”.  The  lec- 
turer showed  that  Paul  merely  assumed 
certain  ideas  and  phrases  which  were 
familiar  to  the  pagan  world  and  raised 
them  to  a glorious  height  by  imposing 
upon  them  a Christian  significance.  In 
excavating  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Colo- 
phon, Sir  William  Ramsay,  made  im- 
portant discoveries  in  reference  to  the 
ritual  employed  in  the  Phrygian  myster- 
ies, and  found  an  inscription  almost 
parallel  to  the  words  used  by  Paul  in 
reference  to  the  false  teachers  at  Col- 
osse.  He  showed  that  the  Apostle  was 
referring  in  this  particular  phrase  to  the 
entrance  upon  a higher  and  second  stage 
of’  life  according  to  the  ritual  employed 
in  this  pagan  temple.  There  was,  there- 
fore, in  Paul’s  figurative  use  of  these 
terms,  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  own 
teachings  were  influenced  in  the  least  by 
these  pagan  “mysteries.”  It  does  show, 
however,  how  familiar  Paul  was  with 
the  intense  religious  life  of  the  pagan 
world  and  how  skillful  he  was  in  ex- 
pressing deep  Christian  truths  in  phrases 
which  the  world  he  addressed  could  un- 
derstand and  which  acquired  in  his  hands 
a higher  meaning  as  they  embodied  the 
truths  revealed  to  him  by  Christ. 


Tuesday  Evening  Speakers 

The  Seminary  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation has  secured  the  following  speakers 
for  the  opening  weeks  of  the  year : 

September  30 — Rev.  C.  A.  Albertson,  D.D., 
Lafayette  Ave.  Pres.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

October  7 — Rev.  W.  H.  Luce,  Missionary 

to  China. 

October  21 — Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

October  28 — Rev.  R.  A.  Felton,  Pres. 

Board  of  Home  Missions. 

November  11 — Rev.  Frank  Higgins,  Pres. 

Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  Stone  Lecturer  for  1913-14 

The  course  of  Lectures  on  the  L.  P. 
Stone  Foundation  will  be  delivered  this 
year  by  Prof.  William  Hallock  Johnson, 
Ph.D.,  in  the  week,  February  9-14  at 
5 o’clock  in  Miller  Chapel.  The  subject 
will  be  “The  Christian  Faith  in  the  Light 
of  Modem  Knowledge”. 

Dr.  Johnson  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1888  and  from  Princeton 
Seminary  in  1896,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  graduate  study.  He  was 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Psychology  in 
Centre  College,  Ky.,  and  Instructor  in 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 
in  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  1897- 
1901.  After  a year  of  graduate  study  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  accepted 
in  1903  the  Chair  of  Greek  and  New  Tes- 
tament Literature  in  Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  which  he  still  holds.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  published  “The  Free  Will  Problem 
in  Modern  Thought”,  his  thesis  for  the 
Doctor’s  degree  at  Columbia  University 
in  1903,  and  articles  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review  on  “Evolution  and 
Theology  To-day” ; “Was  Paul  the 
Founder  of  Christianity?”  ; “Pragmatism, 
Humanism  and  Religion”,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous extended  book  reviews. 

At  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Seminary  he  delivered  the  address  upon 
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“Princeton  in  Theological  Education  and 
Religious  Thought”,  which  is  published 
in  the  Memorial  volume.  Numerous  ar- 
ticles upon  theological  subjects  from  his 
pen  have  appeared  in  the  religious  press. 

Seminary  Preachers 

The  Faculty  has  invited  the  follow- 
ing ministers  to  preach  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel  and  conduct  conference  on  Sun- 
days of  this  session  and  have  received 
acceptances  for  the  dates  named. 

October  19. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  D.D.,  President  of 
Westminster  College,  Pa.,  and  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

October  26. 

Mr.  Dan  Crawford,  Missionary  to  Af- 
rica, author  of  “Thinking  Black”. 
November  2. 

Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers,  D.D.,  mission- 
ary in  the  Philippines,  and  Students’  Lec- 
turer on  Missions  for  1913-14. 

November  9. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Editor  of 
“The  Presbyterian.” 

February  8. 

Rev.  William  Hallock  Johnson,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Lincoln  University,  and 
Stone  Lecturer  for  1913-14. 

March  1. 

Rev.  J.  K.  McClurkin,  Pastor  of  the 
Shadyside  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Pittsburgh. 

March  22. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Lyons,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

April  19. 

Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  United  Free  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  Scotland  and  author  of 
“Imago  Christi”,  “Life  of  Christ”,  “Life 
of  Paul”. 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Pressly,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  Due  West,  S.  C.,  and  Moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
a date  not  yet  determined. 


The  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.D.,  Mod- 
erator of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
A.,  found  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ded labors  in  connection  with  the  splendid 
new  building  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Chicago, 
of  which  he  is  pastor,  and  of  his  Moderator- 
ship,  to  accept  the  invitation  for  a Sunday  at 
the  Seminary,  but  hopes  to  be  a speaker  at  a 
week  time  meeting. 

The  Thanksgiving  Prize 

The  “Thanksgiving  Prize”  in  the  His- 
tory of  Doctrine  for  the  year  1913-14 
was  awarded  to  Maurice  S.  White  of 
Philadelphia,  a member  of  the  Middle 
Class.  This  prize,  of  fifty  dollars,  was 
established  through  the  generosity  of  a 
former  student,  who  wishes  his  name  to 
remain  unknown.  The  subject  of  the 
thesis  was  “The  Doctrinal  System  of 
Jansenism”,  and  the  prize  was  open  to 
students  who,  during  the  session  of  1912- 
13,  had  creditably  completed  all  the 
studies  of  the  regular  course,  or  the  first, 
second  or  third  year  of  the  Four  Years’ 
Course. 

The  Fall  Conference 

The  sessions  of  no  previous  conference 
have  awakened  more  interest  or  produced 
a deeper  impression  than  those  of  the 
present  year  which  were  held  on  October 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  In  addition 
to  the  entire  body  of  Seminary  students 
a number  of  the  alumni  and  other  minis- 
ters were  in  attendance.  The  unity  of 
the  programme  is  intimated  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  themes  and  speakers: 
“ Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  An  Ideal 
Christian  Minister” , by  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Davies,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia;  ‘‘The 
Minister  as  a Man  of  God” , by  the  Rev. 
J.  Oscar  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  Literature,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary;  “The  Minister 
as  a Teacher”,  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Raven,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
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ment  Literature,  Rutgers  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; “The 
Minister  as  a Preacher”,  by  the  Rev. 
David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  Marble  Col- 
legiate Reformed  Church,  New  York 
City;  “The  Minister  as  a Pastor”,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson,  D.D., 
Northminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia; “ The  Minister  as  a Mission- 
ary” , by  the  Rev.  George  Sherwood  Ed- 
dy, missionary  to  India.  The  Confer- 
ence was  opened  on  Monday  afternoon 
with  a devotional  service  conducted  by 
Dr.  Davies  who  also  led  the  early-morn- 
ing prayer-meeting.  The  subject  selected 
by  Dr.  Davies  for  his  message  on  Monday 
evening  was  particularly  appropriate 
both  as  giving  concrete  illustrations  of 
many  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
discussions  which  followed,  but  also  as 
suggesting  that  this  year  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Robert  Murray  McCheyne.  Dr.  Davis 
began  his  address  by  a brief  review  of 
the  political  and  religious  conditions  of 
Europe  and  more  particularly  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  ministry  of 
McCheyne.  He  then  considered  Mc- 
Cheyne, first  a preacher,  then  as  a pastor, 
and  then  as  a man  of  God.  The  address 
closed  with  a searching  appeal  to  those 
who  expect  to  enter  the  Christian  minis- 
try in  this  present  day,  to  diligence  in 
preparation  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  pulpit,  to  fidelity  in  per- 
forming the  tasks  of  pastoral  service,  and 
above  all  else  to  unremitting  effort  in 
the  cultivation  of  personal  religious  char- 
acter. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  other  speakers : 

The  Minister  as  a Man  of  God 

BY 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Jas.  O.  Boyd,  Ph.D. 

The  Christian  minister  inherits  the  title 
“Man  of  God”  from  the  prophets  of  Israel. 


Paul  does  indeed  address  Timothy,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  him,  as  “man  of  God,”  and  in  his 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  he  by  implication 
calls  him  such.  But  apart  from  these  two 
passages  there  is  no  Biblical  warrant  for  ap- 
plying this  title  to  the  ministry  or  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Christian  Church.  Nor  has  it 
in  subsequent  ages  proved  a popular  designa- 
tion for  the  priesthood  or  for  any  other  group 
of  Christians.  Yet  its  frequent  use  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a term  applied  to  the  prophets 
has  ever  tended  to  revive  it  in  those  circles 
and  those  periods,  in  which  the  Christian  min- 
istry has  been  conceived  more  as  a prophetic 
function  than  as  a priestly  status.  ...  It  was 
not  Aaron  but  Moses,  not  Eli  but  the  nameless 
seer  who  denounced  him,  not  Jehoiada  or 
Hilkiah  but  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  received 
the  designation  “Man  of  God”  from  their  con- 
temporaries. And  it  is  a sobering  thought, 
that  the  simple  pastor  or  evangelist  of  our 
Reformed  churches  is  heritor  of  this  glorious 
yet  awful  name,  rather  than  the  priest  of  Rome 
with  all  his  orders  and  hierarchies.  But  nob- 
lesse oblige.  We  must  seek  to  walk  worthy  of 
that  honorable  name  by  which  we  are  called. 

What  then  is  the  “Man  of  God”?  What  is 
that  phase  of  the  Christian  minister’s  charac- 
ter and  function,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  to 
his  contemporaries  preeminently  a man  of 
God? 

[There  followed,  in  Professor  Boyd’s  ad- 
dress, an  analysis  of  the  title  into  six  relation- 
ships between  the  man  of  God  and  his  God 
suggested  by  the  title  itself,  each  of  them 
taken  up  in  turn  and  illustrated  from  Biblical 
characters  and  from  present-day  conditions, 
and  all  arranged  in  a climacteric  order  from 
the  most  remote  to  the  most  intimate  bond  so 
indicated.  The  conclusion  of  the  address  thus 
summarizes  and  applies  the  results  of  this 
analysis :] 

The  “Man  of  God”  is  the  chosen  of  God, 
approved  unto  God,  commissioned  by  God, 
representative  of  God,  posessing  a certain 
likeness  to  God,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God.  Shall  we  not  do  well  to  close  our  medi- 
tation with  the  impression  that  this  series  of 
relations  makes  upon  us,  as  we  ask  ourselves 
in  view  of  it,  what  will  my  ministry  be  if  I 
am  a man  of  God  that  it  would  not  be  if  I 
am  not  a man  of  God?  . . . 

Closest  to  the  relation  he  bears  his  God 
comes  the  minister’s  relation  to  the  truth  of 
God  he  is  commissioned  to  bear  for  Him.  It 
is  the  plainest  of  inferences  that  the  man  who 
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stands  in  the  relationship  to  God  that  we  have 
learned  to  estimate  through  our  previous  an- 
alysis, will  be  more  deeply  concerned  about 
the  truth  he  is  to  believe  and  declare,  than 
the  man  who  lacks  that  sense  of  the  divine  in 
his  ministry.  He  will  conceive  of  his  relation 
to  doctrine,  and  will  represent  that  relation 
to  others,  not  as  is  so  often  the  case  to-day, 
as  that  of  a “seeker  after  truth”,  a man  of 
“genius  for  religious  discovery”,  or  a preacher 
“dissatisfied  on  principle  to-day  with  yester- 
day’s message” ; but  rather  as  the  herald  of  a 
divine  salvation,  as  one  who  has  himself  ex- 
perienced that  grace  of  God  which  he  pro- 
claims at  once  as  a witness  and  as  an  ambas- 
sador. Nor  can  such  a man  erect  the  false 
antagonism  of  life  versus  truth,  of  character 
versus  belief.  He  will  be  convinced  that  his 
God  who  has  revealed  the  truth,  will  mold 
the  life  thereby;  that  if  “truth  is  in  order  to 
life”,  both  are  but  parallel  manifestations  of 
the  glory  of  God.  Nor,  again,  can  the  sub- 
stance of  his  preachment  be  fundamentally 
anything  else  than  God  Himself,  the  personal 
Governor  and  Saviour  of  men.  He  will  indeed 
account  no  field  of  human  thought  or  effort 
foreign  to  him  and  his  message;  but  his  social 
teachings,  his  political  corollaries,  even  his 
ethical  demands  will  all  be  determined  and 
enforced  by  his  faith  in  the  God  whose  he  is 
and  whom  he  serves. 

Next,  in  the  relation  the  minister  bears  to 
the  Church,  the  man  of  God  will  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  its  various  activities  or  pro- 
grammes, of  its  organizations,  its  liturgies,  its 
offices  and  its  honors,  in  the  light  of  his  re- 
lation to  his  God.  Evangelization,  instruc- 
tion in  doctrine  and  duty,  missionary  effort — 
these  things  will  occupy  the  chief  place  in  his 
thoughts  and  consume  most  of  his  time  and 
energies;  whereas  the  insistent  demands  of 
social  life,  the  opportunities  for  personal  ex- 
ploitation and  public  performances,  which 
form  perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  the  ministry 
to  the  man  unworthy  of  the  office,  will  call 
the  man  of  God  in  vain ; his  ears  are  filled 
with  a different  call.  All  the  machinery  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  with  its  petty  jealousies, 
ambitions  and  intrigues,  will  appear  to  him — 
somewhat  as  they  must  appear  to  the  eyes  of 
an  indignant  God.  What  ambition  is  left  to 
the  man  who  is  “ambitious  to  please  God”, 
and  has  hope  of  attaining  it?  What  honor  is 
there  in  a bishopric,  or  a moderatorship,  or  a 
secretaryship,  for  him  to  whom  the  honor  of 


the  Christian  ministry  itself  appears  in  its 
true  light?  Even  that  glittering  image  of  a 
single  splendid  visible  Church,  that  has  daz- 
zled many  a Christian  with  its  ecumenical 
magnificence,  cannot  tempt  the  true  man  of 
God  to  surrender  for  it — if  surrender  he 
must — the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  worship  or 
life,  through  compromise  or  despiritualization. 
For  him  the  true  unity  of  Christians  must 
ever  be  in  essence  the  unity  of  the  Spirit — a 
unity  in  God  Himself  dwelling  in  them  all,  as 
Jesus  prayed. 

Then  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends 
the  man  of  God  will  exercise  a ministry  of  the 
most  intensive  influence  through  what  he  is 
seen  to  be.  The  nearer  men  draw  to  him,  the 
more  good  they  will  receive  from  him.  How 
different  this,  from  the  influence  of  the 
worldly,  the  counterfeit  minister ! Such  a 
man  may  please  wide  circles  by  his  brilliancy, 
his  complacence,  his  humor  or  his  learning. 
But  the  better  he  is  known,  the  less  he  at- 
tracts. Within  his  own  home  he  is  selfish,  or 
tyrannical,  or  indifferent.  Thinking  chiefly  of 
the  opinion  those  men  will  form  of  him,  whose 
opinion  can  most  help  or  injure  him,  he  turns 
to  them  the  better  side  of  his  conduct,  while 
the  seamy  side  is  shown  to  those  within,  who 
are  either  his  dependents  or  unable  to  advance 
his  interests.  Of  his  friends  he  seeks  admi- 
ration, or  demands  assistance,  or  cultivates  an 
association  that  in  itself  creates  obligation. 
Alas  for  our  Christian  ministry!  How  many 
names  rise  to  our  minds  involuntarily,  simply 
from  the  trains  of  association  that  such  quali- 
ties start  in  our  memories!  We  all  know  the 
type  but  too  well.  God  grant  to  them  an 
awakening,  and  to  us  the  perpetual  freshness 
of  our  best  impressions  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  our  ministry  to  our  families  and  our 
friends  and  colleagues ! 

The  man  of  God  will  also  carry  from  his 
relation  to  his  God  into  his  relation  to  his 
fellow-Christians  at  large  a breadth  of  mind, 
a warmth  of  heart  and  a zeal  for  service,  that 
cannot  arise  save  out  of  such  a source.  All 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  and  did  for  his  con- 
verts sprang  out  of  what  he  was  to  Christ. 
Why  did  he  “endure  all  things  for  the  elects’ 
sake”,  save  because  he  believed  that  through 
what  he  endured  “they  also  might  obtain  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal 
glory”?  All  his  epistles  taken  collectively  may 
be  regarded  as  an  inspired  illustration  of  what 
a minister’s  fellow-Christians  and  converts 
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should  be  to  him  if  he  be  indeed  a man  of 
God.  I need  not  dwell  upon  this.  I simply 
suggest  a reading  of  these  epistles  afresh  with 
this  particular  thought  constantly  in  mind. 

And  what,  finally,  will  the  great  lost  world 
be  to  the  man  of  God,  that  it  is  not  to  the 
“false  apostle,  who  fashions  himself  into  a 
minister  of  righteousness”?  To  which  of 
these  two  does  mankind  appear  as  a creditor, 
with  a claim  upon  him  that  only  a strenuous 
life  of  service  can  discharge?  Only  to  the 
man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a chosen  and  com- 
missioned representative  of  God,  who  with  no 
desire  save  to  please  his  Master  comes  to 
share  some  of  His  own  divine  self-abnegation, 
patience  and  yearning  love,  and  devotes  all 
his  powers  to  the  service  of  even  those  “little 
ones”  in  whose  service  he  can  serve  his  Lord. 
This  is  the  man  who  declares  both  by  word 
and  by  life,  “I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and 
to  Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
foolish.”  To  him  it  makes  little  difference 
where  his  sphere  of  labor  may  lie — “home 
field”  and  “foreign  field”,  city  or  country, 
large  church  or  small,  a single  pastorate 
through  a long  generation,  or  an  itinerant 
ministry  on  the  frontier,  or  an  evangelist’s 
roving  commission — the  only  question  for  him 
will  be,  where  does  my  God  call  me  to  serve 
Him?  How  best  can  my  gifts  from  Him  be 
used  to  His  glory?  Are  the  objects  of  his 
acts  of  service  unlovely,  and  the  auditors  of 
his  preaching  unable  to  requite  his  efforts  with 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  his  culture  or  his 
genius?  He  will  but  feel  the  more  keenly 
their  need  of  all  he  has  to  give  them,  and  will 
thank  God  who  has  permitted  him  thus  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord,  who  “gave 
Himself  for  the  unthankful”  and  who  said, 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive”. 

O the  fruitage  of  such  a ministry!  Even  as 
our  Saviour’s  life,  seemingly  lost, — thrice  lost, 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  a provincial  Galilean 
ministry,  lost  in  His  refusal  to  take  the  prof- 
fered sceptre  of  power,  lost  in  the  ignominy 
of  a slave’s  execution — was  gloriously  saved, 
and  saved  to  save  the  world ; so  too  such  a 
life,  often  accounted  by  the  world  and  even 
by  a worldly  Church  a failure,  finds  its  un- 
answerable vindication  in  the  character  it  has 
displayed,  in  the  ideals  it  has  held  up,  in  the 
lives  it  has  molded,  in  the  forces  it  has  set 
in  motion — or,  at  the  least,  kept  in  motion — 
that  make  for  “righteousness,  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost”.  May  God  grant  to  us  all 


the  vision  of  such  a life,  as  the  object  of  our 
highest  ambition!  May  He  crown  us  all  with 
a ministry  of  which  man  and  God  alike  shalL 
testify — “This  is  a man  of  God !” 

The  Minister  as  a Teacher 

BY 

The  Rev.  Prof.  John  H.  Raven,  D.D. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing new  on  this  important  but  familiar  sub- 
ject— anything  which  has  not  been  said  to 
you  repeatedly  and  far  more  forcibly  by  your 
excellent  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.  If 
any  profit  comes  from  this  address,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  new  occasion  and  the  new  voice. 

In  thinking  of  the  minister  as  a teacher 
let  us  realize  the  full  breadth  of  the  subject. 
As  I conceive  it,  it  is  not  one  of  several 
functions  of  our  great  life-work  but  rather  a 
way  of  looking  at  that  life-work  in  its  totality. 
You  have  just  listened  to  an  address  on  the 
Minister  as  a Prophet  and  you  are  to  hear 
other  addresses  on  the  Minister  as  a Preacher, 
as  a Pastor,  and  as  a Missionary.  These  are 
all  inspiring  themes  because  they  are  intensely 
interesting  and  important  functions  of  the 
ministry.  Yet  in  every  one  of  them  the  min- 
ister can  and  indeed  always  does  exercise 
his  function  as  a teacher. 

If  we  seek  for  the  scriptural  basis  of  our 
subject,  we  will  find  it  very  broad  and  deep. 
The  Torah  of  Moses  was  indeed  law  but  the 
word  means  primarily  instruction,  doctrine. 
A large  element  of  instruction  was  contained 
in  it.  The  prophets  were  also  teachers.  That 
school  of  writers  who  became  more  numerous 
after  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  complete, 
called  the  Wise  Men,  were  essentially  teachers 
of  the  people  in  matters  of  practical  life.  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  were  given  in  order  “to 
know  wisdom  and  instruction ; to  perceive  the 
word  of  understanding”.  That  later  wise  man 
who  wrote  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  said  near 
the  end  of  it:  “Moreover  because  the 

preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people 
knowledge”.  In  the  New  Testament  the  teach- 
ing function  is  far  more  prominent.  Mat- 
thew summarizes  Our  Lord’s  ministry  in  the 
word:  “Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching 
in  their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the 
people”.  We  speak  of  Christ’s  longest  dis- 
course as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  it 
is  introduced  by  the  words,  “He  opened  his 
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mouth  and  taught  them  saying”.  Matthew 
conceived  of  it  not  as  a formal  sermon  but  as 
the  more  intimate  teaching.  In  that  last  full 
week  of  his  ministry  Luke  tells  us  that,  “in 
the  day  time  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple 
and  at  night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the 
mount  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives”. 
In  looking  to  the  future  the  Great  Teacher 
promised  his  disciples  the  gift  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  saying : “He  shall  teach  you  all  things.” 
His  great  commission  which  is  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  all  our  work  was  given  in  the 
memorable  words,  “Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I have  commanded  you.”  While 
the  most  profound  conception  of  Christ’s  mis- 
sion connects  it  with  his  atoning  death,  his 
work  and  that  of  his  special  followers  was  in 
large  part  teaching.  Luke  summarizes  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
“The  former  treatise  have  I made  O Theo- 
philus,  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and 
to  teach.”  Jesus  came  to  do  something  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  He  did  it  su- 
premely upon  Calvary.  He  also  came  to  teach 
something  and  directed  his  followers  to  teach. 
They  so  understood  it,  for  we  read  that  “daily 
in  the  temple  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased 
not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ”.  The 
intimate  relation  of  the  pastoral  and  teaching 
offices  in  the  apostolic  church  is  evident  from 
Paul’s  words  to  the  Ephesians,  that  Christ 
“gave  some,  apostles ; and  some,  prophets ; 
and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers”.  The  pastor  and  teacher  were  not 
two  different  officers  but  one  and  the  same 
officer  in  different  aspects.  If  we  take  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  as  our  pattern  in  the 
ministry,  teaching  will  have  a large  place  in 
our  work. 

What  are  the  motives  which  stir  us  to  this 
high  ideal  of  our  calling  as  the  religious  teach- 
ers of  our  age?  They  are  not  different  from 
those  which  call  us  into  the  ministry.  And  yet 
they  apply  in  a special  way  here.  The  first 
and  highest  is  personal  allegiance  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Love  for  the  souls  of  men,  a desire 
to  serve  our  age,  even  an  ambition  to  make 
the  most  of  ourselves  are  legitimate  enough 
in  their  proper  place  but  their  place  is  below 
the  highest  place.  Nothing  less  than  the 
highest  motive  will  give  success  in  the  most 
exalted  work.  Then  the  age  calls  us.  Even 


secular  educators  have  been  awake  for  years 
past  to  the  appalling  ignorance  of  the  Bible  in 
America  and  the  consequent  low  standard  of 
morality.  In  1902  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler said  in  an  address  to  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Minneapolis : “I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a phenomenon  which  is 
so  universal  that  we  do  not  notice  it, — para- 
doxical though  that  sounds — but  which  if  it 
is  permitted  to  continue  will  one  day  produce 
startling  results  in  our  life  and  civilization. 

I refer  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  a series  of 
causes,  operating  over  a considerable  period 
of  years,  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  is 
passing  out  of  the  life  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  that  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
there  is  fast  disappearing  any  acquaintance 
with  the  religious  element  which  has  shaped 
our  civilization  from  the  beginning.”  If  we 
ministers  do  not  take  upon  us  the  task  of 
instructing  the  people  in  religious  and  scrip- 
tural things,  who  will  do  it?  It  were  well  if 
as  in  the  olden  time  the  Christian  Father  and 
Mother  would  instruct  their  children  in  reli- 
gious things.  We  know,  alas!  that  the  home- 
life  of  America  has  changed.  We  also  know 
how  very  little  of  genuine  Bible  instruction 
is  given  in  our  schools  and  even  in  our  col- 
leges. The  very  idea  of  teaching  the  world’s 
greatest  book  should  inspire  us.  There  is  a 
power  emanating  from  the  Bible  which  trans- 
forms character,  sweetens  and  glorifies  life, 
making  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  And  there  is  no  other  teaching 
which  can  accomplish  these  results.  Shame  on 
us,  Christian  brethren,  when  we  know  these 
things  so  well,  if  we  lower  the  pulpit  to  the 
level  of  political,  social  or  economic  discussion 
apart  from  Christianity,  giving  the  people 
stones  for  bread,  when  all  the  time  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  transforming  humanity  and  will 
some  day  make  the  Kingdom  of  God  cotermi- 
nous with  the  world,  is  fitted  to  our  hands, 
fitted  to  our  mouths,  and  fitted  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  the 
minister  can  realize  this  high  ideal  of  his 
calling  as  a teacher  of  his  people.  The  first 
essential  is  that  he  should  exemplify  in  his 
own  character  that  which  he  teaches.  It  is 
only  character  which  begets  character,  life 
which  begets  life.  If  we  wish  to  be  teachers 
of  the  Word  of  God,  we  must  make  that 
Word  our  daily  companion  not  merely  for  the 
preparation  of  sermons  but  for  the  feeding  of 
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our  own  souls  and  the  enriching  of  our  own 
characters.  The  next  thing  is  that  we  must 
be  exceedingly  diligent  in  our  study  of  the 
Bible,  using  every  aid  within  reach  to  enlarge 
and  deepen  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  minis- 
ter needs  to  be  a specialist  in  his  subject  if 
he  would  speak  with  authority.  He  should 
command  a respectful  hearing  when  he  speaks 
on  his  own  proper  subject.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
character  possible  to  such  a minister  and  to 
the  people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
him  for  their  pastor.  No  dead-line  blocks 
his  way,  he  is  as  acceptable  at  three-score  and 
ten  as  he  was  at  thirty.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
that  this  kind  of  success  is  open  to  the  man 
of  ordinary  powers  proportionately  as  much 
as  to  the  genius.  Only  a few  men  can  become 
great  preachers  but  almost  any  man  who  stud- 
ies hard  can  become  a very  successful  teacher 
of  his  people  in  religious  things.  The  third 
requirement  of  the  teacher  in  the  ministry  is 
that  he  should  be  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 
I do  not  use  the  word  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  exegete  but  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the 
man  who  translates  Bible  teaching  into  the 
language  and  life  of  to-day.  The  teacher  must 
modernize  his  message,  express  it  in  terms  of 
the  America  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
minister  who  shows  his  people  how  to  find 
in  the  Bible  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
to-day  will  never  lack  a hearing.  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  leaving  the  Bible  to 
discuss  modern  themes.  It  is  on  the  contrary 
to  show  that  the  most  important  modern 
questions  are  in  reality  very  ancient  ques- 
tions, that  the  principles  of  scripture  ap- 
ply to  them  as  truly  as  to  the  problems  of 
ancient  Israel  or  the  Apostolic  churches. 
Ruskin  says  that  the  object  of  education  is 
not  merely  to  impart  knowledge  but  to  make 
the  learner  love  knowledge.  The  people  are 
sure  to  become  interested  in  the  Bible  if  they 
see  how  it  affects  them  in  the  deepest  things 
of  life.  Thus  the  Bible  is  not  only  translated 
into  the  language  of  to-day  but  its  principles 
entering  into  human  lives  are  translated  into 
conduct,  and  the  crowning  work  of  the 
teacher  is  accomplished  when  he  moves  the 
will. 

There  is  a common  defect  in  the  pulpit  work 
of  many  preachers  that  it  lacks  continuity. 
With  the  exception  of  occasional  courses  of 
sermons  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  be- 
tween the  sermons  of  one  Sunday  and  those 


of  the  next.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a person  who  has  attended  regularly  the  ser- 
vices of  a church  for  five  years  should  have 
heard  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  taught 
and  every  great  problem  of  morals  discussed. 
What  kind  of  pedagogical  method  would  al- 
low the  teacher  of  Arithmetic  to  assign  the 
lessons  at  haphazard  from  any  part  of  the 
textbook  and  in  any  order  as  most  preachers 
select  their  themes  from  the  Bible?  The  edi- 
fying, building  up  in  the  faith  which  makes 
strong  Christian  characters  does  not  come 
from  desultory  preaching  but  from  systematic 
and  orderly  education  in  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Many  of  our  people  are  like  those  of 
whom  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  that  they 
were  “tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine”,  because,  to  use 
a somewhat  antiquated  and  unpopular  word, 
they  are  not  indoctrinated  in  the  faith.  This 
leads  me  to  say  that  the  minister  cannot  ful- 
fill his  function  as  a teacher  entirely  in  the 
pulpit.  Surely  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
memorizing  of  a creed  or  a catechism  or  a 
few  passages  of  scripture  should  qualify  a 
child  for  full  membership  in  the  church;  but 
equally  we  do  not  believe  that  children  should 
be  admitted  without  adequate  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  faith.  This  work  is  so 
delicate  and  important  that  the  minister  can- 
not afford  to  give  it  into  other  hands.  Fur- 
thermore the  duty  of  the  Christian  pastor  to 
his  Sunday  School  is  second  to  no  other  duty, 
not  even  that  of  preaching.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  psychological  value  of  giving  the 
proper  religious  instruction  to  the  children  at 
the  impressionable  age  and  how  utterly  in- 
competent many  teachers  are  for  this  work, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  the  ministry  lies  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Sunday  School.  The  chil- 
dren of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of 
to-morrow.  Now  is  the  time  to  determine 
whether  they  are  to  be  strong  Christian  lead- 
ers Christian  fathers  and  mothers.  If  this 
opportunity  is  lost,  the  loss  is  probably  ir- 
reparable. Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians : 
“What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  re- 
joicing? Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming?”  So 
the  teaching  minister  rejoices  in  his  apt  pupil, 
most  of  all  when  the  instruction  has  meant 
his  new  birth  and  growth  in  grace  into  the 
full  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  manhood  of 
Christ.  The  ideal  of  the  teaching  minister  is 
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very  high.  His  work  is  hard;  but  at  the  end 
there  is  a crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not 
away. 

The  Minister  as  a Pastor 

by 

The  Rev.  Courtland  Robinson,  D.D. 

The  arrangement  of  this  program  indicates 
that  the  work  of  a Ministry  is  a many  sided 
task. 

My  assigned  topic  limits  me  to  one  phase  of 
the  many  sided  work.  It  is  the  less  con- 
spicuous and  less  discussed  side.  I do  not 
forget  that  many  books  about  Pastoral  work 
have  been  written. 

Paul  started  it  by  telling  Timothy  a few 
worth  while  things  and  many  good  and  holy 
ministers  have  copied  his  example.  You  will 
not  expect  me  to  say  anything  new  this  after- 
noon. 

“The  Minister  as  a Pastor.’’  I need  not  de- 
fine the  word.  We  refer  to  his  work  from 
house  to  house.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  sanc- 
tuary before  the  Congregation,  he  is  in  the 
home,  with  one  two  or  three.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  these  two  spheres  of  work. 
The  suggestion  of  a consecrated  place  is  lack- 
ing— the  inspiration  of  numbers,  the  spur  of 
publicity  the  emotion  that  comes  from  music 
are  all  missing.  It  is  very  commonplace  and 
prosaic.  It  is  slow  and  apparently  unprofit- 
able. It  takes  strength  and  is  often  exceed- 
ingly vexatious.  It  comes  about  therefore 
that  the  Pastoral  Office  is  disparaged  by  many 
Ministers  and  by  not  a few  of  our  Churches. 

The  public  part  of  a minister’s  career  has 
the  greater  amount  of  thought,  labor  and  em- 
phasis. Now  I believe  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a mistake  being  made  here.  I do  not  dis- 
parage the  pulpit  nor  the  importance  of  care- 
ful and  powerful  preaching.  The  true  Minis- 
ter of  God  must  be  thoroughly  furnished  to  be 
both,  a good  preacher  and  a good  pastor.  In- 
deed it  is  a question  whether,  except  in  rare 
cases,  a man  can  be  a success  in  one  without 
making  a pretty  good  showing  in  the  other. 
The  average  minister  must  go  from  house  to 
house  continually,  if  he  is  to  be  a rich  whole- 
some man  himself ; if  he  hopes  to  build  up  a 
church  that  glows  with  spiritual  life  and  will 
endure  long  after  he  has  gone. 

It  could  be  proven  by  numerous  examples 
that  the  men  who  have  left  the  greatest  mark 
on  the  community — whose  churches  have  been 


most  harmonious  and  aggressive,  whose  min- 
istry has  been  fragrant  with  spiritual  life, 
have  been  for  a great  portion  of  their  active 
ministry  devoted  pastors  whether  they  ever 
become  great  preachers. 

Just  a word  here  about  the  country  church 
problem  of  which  I think  I have  some  knowl- 
edge. The  vast  need  of  country  churches  to- 
day is  for  strong,  sane,  devoted  ministers,  who 
are  willing  to  stay  in  one  spot,  and  be  genuine 
pastors,  shepherds  to  the  flock.  And  as  hu- 
man nature  under  the  surface  is  the  same  in 
city  as  country — the  same  prescription  will  do 
a lot  of  good  there  also.  Pastoral  work  is 
hard  work — taxing  work,  slow  and  discourag- 
ing work,  and  for  that  reason  too  many  of  us 
are  trying  to  climb  up  some  other  way.  We 
are  trying  to  advertize  or  organize  or  evange- 
lize or  hypnotize  the  people  into  the  church 
without  the  drudgery  of  being  a shepherd  of 
souls. 

The  spheres  of  the  preacher  and  pastor  are 
different  but  as  Dr.  Jowett  has  reminded  us 
the  mission  is  the  same — “He  is  still  the  mes- 
senger carrying  good  news;  he  is  still  the  am- 
bassador bearing  the  decrees  of  the  Eternal 
God.”  This  fact  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
minister  is  never  off  duty.  He  labors  to  seek 
and  save  such  as  are  lost  and  to  upbuild  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  when  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it. 

I said  the  unconspicuousness  and  drudgery 
of  pastoral  work  were  causing  many  to  dis- 
parage its  value.  Practically  that  is  so — but 
theoretically  the  pastor  has  a higher  place 
than  the  Preacher.  “Pastor  is  a title  prized 
and  reverenecd  in  every  fold  of  the  great 
flock  of  Christ.” 

The  Shepherd  idea  is  all  through  the  Bible. 
God  is  Shepherd — Christ  is  Shepherd  and  all 
whom  Christ  calls  out  and  sends  forth  are 
sent  primarily  to  tend  the  Sheep  and  feed  the 
lambs,  to  do  a hand  to  hand  work,  personal 
rather  than  official.  Dare  we  call  a work 
drudgery  that  has  been  so  honored  by  the 
Master  Himself?  We  will  not  become  de- 
voted pastors  until  we  appreciate  the  value 
of  pastoral  work. 

Out  of  my  own  experience  I am  ready  to 
give  testimony  that  plain,  old  fashioned,  per- 
sistent visitation  is  the  most  gainful  business 
we  can  go  into. 

1 — Direct,  personal  contact  does  a vast 
amount  to  keep  a man’s  feet  on  the  ground. 
Christianity  deals  with  high  themes — it  has 
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visions  of  ideals,  it  aspires  after  the  perfect. 
The  Minister  is  the  Ambassador  of  Heaven. 
In  a very  real  sense  his  heart  and  head  must 
be  in  the  sky.  But  he  must  not  become  an 
aviator.  He  will  fall  off  and  get  hurt  if  he 
does.  Retaining  all  that  is  high  and  heavenly, 
he  must  at  the  same  time  keep  on  the  earth. 
“I  pray  not”  said  the  Master  ‘‘that  Thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world.”  That 
is  the  point.  Have  roots  in  Heaven  but  bear 
fruit  on  the  ground.  Draw  strength  from  the 
hills — fulfill  duties  in  the  valley.  Direct  con- 
tact will  correct  dreams — shatter  delusions 
bring  ideals  into  practical  shape. 

A man  of  God  can  no  more  bring  the  pan- 
aceas of  God  to  the  sick  souls  without  direct 
personal  contact,  than  can  the  physician  bring 
cures  to  the  bodies  without  going  where  they 
are. 

2 —  Any  man  with  eyes  open  will  learn  val- 
uable lessons  while  going  among  his  people. 
There  is  sin.  We  preach  about  it.  The  Bible 
depicts  it.  Books,  magazines  and  papers  in- 
form us  concerning  it.  But  the  knowledge  is 
by  no  means  complete  until  you  see  it  at  a 
close  range  in  human  lives.  Subtile  worldli- 
ness, respectable  wrongs,  chilling  selfishness, 
feverish  amusements,  slow — poison  atmo- 
sphere— then  the  awful  slavery  to  evils  and 
practices  more  gross  and  desperate.  You  will 
never  know  these  things  as  you  ought  to  know 
them  until  you  meet  people  in  their  every  day 
life  and  hear  their  private  talk.  Until  you 
know  them  you  can  do  little  to  change  them. 
There  is  the  struggle  of  life.  We  have  our 
hard  things,  but  our  people  have  other  things 
as  hard  or  harder.  It  does  vast  good  to  get 
close  to  their  burdens  and  trials.  You  will 
learn  also  the  real  glory  of  Christian  fidelity 
and  devotion  by  your  experiences  as  a pastor. 
There  are  homes  where  Christianity  has 
brought  forth  beautifully  and  abundantly.  I 
am  sure  that  no  argument  has  convinced  me 
of  the  glory  of  our  Gospel  as  certain  holy 
people  I have  known  deeply  and  intimately. 

3 —  Pastoral  work  is  gainful  in  opening  one’s 
eyes  to  himself.  That  is  a good  thing.  En- 
throned in  the  pulpit — complimented  at  the 
Church  door,  coddled  by  a loving  wife  or  inti- 
mate friends,  you  and  I may  forget  what  man- 
ner of  men  we  are.  But  a round  of  calls  will 
jar  any  false  conceit  out  of  us  unless  we  are 
fools.  We  will  find  our  best  oratory  never 
touched — our  beautiful  sentence  was  not  heard 
— our  amiable  personality  is  not  making  a 
favorable  impression  after  all. 


But  the  other  side  is  just  as  true.  The  hum- 
ble or  discouraged  man  will  find  much  to  up- 
lift and  cheer  him — His  sermon,  his  prayer, 
his  passing  remark  has  fallen  on  good  ground 
in  most  unexpected  places.  It  will  be  a sur- 
prise to  learn  how  gratitude  and  love  have 
sprung  up  where  they  were  not  looked  for. 
Time  and  time  again  the  pastor  gains  sunshine 
on  a cloudy  day,  is  refreshed  with  showers  in 
a long  drought,  by  going  among  the  people  of 
his  congregation. 

4 —  The  right  minded  minister  must  have  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  his  people.  They  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  his  business.  They  are 
planted  and  nurtured  not  in  the  sanctuary  but 
in  the  home.  In  public  he  may  gain  admira- 
tion, exaltation,  reputation  and  even  gushing 
adoration,  as  is  given  a matinee  idol — but  the 
genuine  affection  of  the  children,  of  the  adults, 
of  the  aged,  of  the  overborne,  and  the  prosper- 
ous, is  gotten  in  the  quiet  ministry  by  the  way. 
Love  is  too  personal  to  be  gathered  in  a crowd. 
One  must  get  close.  One  must  penetrate  the 
soul — one  must  walk  and  talk  with  another 
one — one  must  bear  another’s  burden — rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep,  to  have  that  rich  blessing  of  the 
minister’s  life — the  affectionate  regard  of  his 
congregation. 

Young  gentlemen — I speak  for  your  profit. 
You  may  gain  much  and  do  much  without  be- 
ing a devoted  pastor — but  you  will  never  get 
that  best  asset  and  joy  without  it. 

5 —  Good  preaching  and  good  administration 
are  promoted  by  visiting — books  will  give  you 
much — we  cannot  be  lazy  in  the  study — wise 
methods  will  help  along.  We  must  organize 
to  a degree  in  these  days.  But  to  know  folks 
by  direct  contact  will  put  interest  in  sermons 
and  effectiveness  in  methods  which  are  not  ob- 
tained any  other  way.  This  knowledge  of 
folks  is  never  gained  by  having  them  come 
to  an  office  to  see  you — but  by  your  walking 
forth  to  see  them.  You  will  never  learn  to 
know  persons  in  your  environment — you  must 
see  them  in  their  own.  They  leave  something 
off  and  take  on  something  else  when  coming 
to  see  you.  You  get  what  they  are  only  by 
going  where  they  live. 

If  you  would  preach  effectively  and  inter- 
estingly, if  you  are  to  plan  to  results,  you 
must  enrich  your  mind  and  heart  with  pastoral 
service. 

6 —  The  pastor  fills  the  auditorium  and  up- 
builds a strong  church.  It  was  Chalmers  who 
first  said  “A  house  going  pastor  makes  a 
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church  going  people.”  It  is  true.  Nothing  in 
the  long  run  draws  like  that.  Nothing  rivets 
people  to  a church  so  tightly  as  that.  The 
conviction  is  strong — to  build  up  and  maintain 
wholesome  churches.  Men  must  be  great 
pastors.  Romish  churches  grow  large  without 
it  but  their  life  and  ours  are  as  separate  as 
the  poles.  In  time  the  very  large  established 
church  may  divide  the  work  but  somebody 
must  go  from  door  to  door. 

7 — The  spiritual  life  of  a minister  will  be 
enriched  by  his  travels  on  the  street.  He  will 
at  times  be  driven  to  his  knees.  That  is  good. 
He  will  at  times  be  filled  with  new  love  for 
his  fellows,  that  is  good  too.  He  will  at 
times  be  vexed  and  tried  beyond  measure,  that 
will  be  good  too,  if  patience  does  her  perfect 
work.  Prayer,  devotional  reading,  meditation, 
visiting  the  people  are  the  means  of  grace 
for  the  man  with  apostolic  commission.  He 
cannot  have  too  much  of  any  one  of  them — he 
must  have  a good  measure  of  them  all. 

Pastoral  work  is  hard  grinding  work.  With 
all  its  compensations  it  wears  and  tears. 
Some  days  it  is  so  irksome  as  to  be  impossible. 
That  day  you  had  better  go  to  the  ball  game. 
Some  days  it  will  bring  you  joys — but  it  al- 
ways costs.  Some  men  find  it  very  hard,  but 
it  must  be  done.  There  is  no  substitute. 

Preaching  is  your  privilege,  to  be  a pastor 
is  your  duty.  Preaching  is  giving  deliverances 
from  the  throne — shepherding  is  carrying  the 
kingdom  among  the  people.  I say  this  because 
so  many  are  running  from  it — so  many  are 
sneering  at  it — so  many  young  men  are  vowing 
they  will  never  do  it.  My  ministry  has  been 
varied,  one-half  in  village,  one-half  in  city. 
I have  been  in  a small  village  and  a large,  in 
a small  city  and  a large — my  father  is  and 
always  has  been  pastor  of  a country  church — 
truly  rural.  In  one  respect  all  are  the  same. 
They  respond  in  a slow  but  wholesome  fash- 
ion to  the  persistent  efforts  of  a Godly  pastor 
as  to  no  other  plan — a man  can  follow.  Ex- 
cept a few  pulpit  giants  who  stand  at  the  top 
the  rest  of  us  in  settled  pastorates  must  do 
the  work  from  house  to  house.  Pastoral  work 
is  delicate  work.  The  child,  the  sick,  the  poor, 
the  modest,  the  bereaved,  the  discouraged,  the 
sinful,  the  stranger,  yes,  too,  the  proud,  the 
selfish,  the  worldly  wise  are  sensitive  to  the 
uttermost.  Many  of  them  are  also  dull  and 
stupid  even  as  the  disciples  were  around 
Jesus.  Prejudices,  petty  whims,  narrow  ex- 
periences, these  call  for  all  the  reserve  of 


tactfulness.  Every  pastor  can  relate  number- 
less incidents  ludicrous  and  pathetic  to  prove 
what  I say.  Two  things  must  be  absolutely 
blotted  out  of  a man’s  life  if  he  is  to  handle 
so  delicate  a task,  viz.,  insincerity  and  selfish- 
ness. I may  not  expand  this  but  these  two 
things  must  go.  With  them  cast  out,  after 
much  prayer  struggle  and  fear  almost  any  man 
who  will  try,  can  become  a good  under  shep- 
herd. In  addition  to  sincerity  and  unselfish- 
ness, the  successful  pastor  must  search 
diligently  for  the  middle  of  the  road  in  travel- 
ing among  his  people.  He  must  strike  a proper 
balance  between  a starched  oppressive  pietist 
and  a rollicking  good  fellow  with  no  con- 
science or  dignity  at  all;  between  an  austere 
avoider  of  his  fellows,  and  a perfumed  fol- 
lower of  afternoon  teas;  between  a coarse  and 
brutish  companion  of  men  and  the  gushing 
jollier  of  languishing  women;  between  the 
taciturn  custodian  of  tremendous  secrets  and 
loquacious  purveyor  of  all  he  knows;  between 
the  tedious  lingerer  and  the  rushing  bell 
ringer;  between  the  pedantic  prig  and  the 
cringing  know  nothing;  between  the  iceberg 
that  melteth  not  and  the  shallow  gurgling 
stream  that  overflows  too  easily;  between  the 
suppresser  and  frightener  of  youth  and  the 
man  whom  youth  esteems  lightly;  between  the 
solemn  man  with  a mission  and  the  unre- 
strained and  frivolous  sport;  between  a busi- 
ness agent  and  an  aimless  idler;  between  a 
fawner  on  the  rich  and  the  demagogic  abuser 
of  men,  between  the  uninterested  seeker  of 
comfort  and  the  busybody  in  other  men’s  mat- 
ters. Indeed  it  is  a narrow  road,  a royal 
highway— a straight  path,  to  great  reward. 

The  final  test  of  a minister  of  Christ  is  not 
in  his  public  performances  but  in  what  he  does 
when  the  world  is  not  looking.  If  I may  be 
permitted  to  make  a plea  to-day,  it  is  for  a 
new  emphasis  in  pastoral  work.  City,  village, 
country,  need  it.  Our  great  work  will  not  be 
discouraging  or  hopeless  if  we  can  get  men  of 
sanity  and  sanctity  to  go  from  house  to  house. 
Men  who  who  are  willing  to  watch,  guard, 
guide,  comfort,  heal,  rescue,  feed  and  love  the 
people  of  the  parish. 

It  is  as  pastors  that  we  can  become  most  like 
Christ.  It  is  as  pastors  we  will  reap  the 
richest  sheaves.  It  is  as  pastors  that  we  will 
impress  upon  the  hearts  around  us  the  picture 
of  our  selves  which  to  our  people  at  least  will 
seem  very  beautiful. 
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The  Present  Opportunity  in  Asia 

by 

The  Rev.  George  Sherwood  Eddy 

We  are  facing  to-day  a new  and  unparal- 
leled situation  in  Asia,  a vast  awakening  that 
is  affecting  that  entire  continent.  Japan  has 
advanced  in  constitutional  government,  Korea 
is  being  reconstructed,  China  has  become  a 
constitutional  republic,  the  unrest  in  India  has 
entered  upon  a new  phase,  and  the  Balkan 
War  will  in  time  open  up  Turkey  and  the 
Near  East  to  Christian  effort. 

Even  India,  the  hardest  of  the  great  mission 
fields,  is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  Christian. 
In  that  census  that  the  government  takes  in  a 
single  night,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  of 
300,000,000  people,  during  the  last  ten  years 
while  the  Buddhists  have  gained,  without  con- 
verts, 11  per  cent  by  natural  increase,  and  the 
Mohammedans  6 per  cent;  Protestant  native 
Christians  have  gained  48  per  cent,  and  are 
gaining  at  the  rate  of  about  50  per  cent  a 
decade — seven  times  as  fast  as  the  population; 
twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  Hindus,  and  even 
at  the  present  slow  rate  of  increase  India  will 
be  a Christian  country  in  150  years,  which 
will  be  faster  than  the  Roman  Empire  was 
converted. 

Night  after  night  across  that  great  country, 
for  two  months  the  student  audiences  of 
Hindus,  Mohammedans  and  Parsees  and  oth- 
ers averaged  a thousand  a night.  India  is 
awakening,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  China? 

While  audiences  in  India  averaged  a thou- 
sand a night,  those  in  China  averaged  two 
thousand  a night  all  across  that  great  repub- 
lic, in  fourteen  cities.  There  in  Peking,  the 
capital,  where  Sir  Robert  Hart  remembers  in 
his  own  lifetime  seeing  men  drowned  in  the 
main  streets,  in  the  deep  pools  of  mud  and 
water  in  that  filthy  city  of  old  China,  last 
month  we  were  going  in  a taxicab  from  col- 
lege to  college,  opened  by  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  threw  open  the  doors  of  all 
the  government  colleges  in  that  city.  There, 
where  two  years  ago  I went  to  see  the  High 
Altar  of  Heaven,  where  the  Emperor  for 
thousands  of  years  has  worshipped  once  a 
year,  this  year  I found  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders 
of  the  Bible  class  groups  holding  their  prayer 
meeting  on  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  and  the 
Cabinet  sending  out  a call  to  prayer  for  China. 

There  in  Paotingfu,  the  next  city,  where  a 
decade  ago  my  friend,  Horace  Pitkin,  laid 


down  his  life,  I went  to  stand  beside  that 
white  stone  that  marks  his  grave.  I can  never 
forget  it;  I always  go  to  stand  there  beside  it 
before  I go  to  speak  to  those  men  in  that 
city,  and  think  of  what  he  would  have  said  to 
those  people.  He  never  lived  to  learn  the 
language;  he  never  lived  to  win  a convert; 
and  there  as  he  sat  by  his  Chinese  friend  he 
sent  that  well-known  message  to  his  sick  wife 
in  America,  and  his  little  boy:  “Tell  her 

that  God  was  with  me  at  the  last;  that  His 
peace  was  my  consolation.  Tell  her  to  send 
our  boy  Horace  to  Yale,  and  tell  my  son 
twenty-five  years  from  now  to  come  out  and 
take  up  my  work  in  China,  for  China  will 
yet  believe.”  I saw  where  the  mob  broke 
through  the  gate,  where  he  fell  wounded  try- 
ing to  defend  the  women;  where  they  cut  off 
his  head ; where  they  hung  it  as  a trophy  on 
that  city  gate.  But  this  year,  going  through 
that  arch  again,  it  seemed  a triumphal  arch. 
Out  at  the  memorial  temple  given  us  for  a 
Christian  meeting,  there  was  a great  gather- 
ing of  college  students  and  missionaries,  esti- 
mated at  three  thousand,  and  five  hundred 
more  turned  away  by  the  police,  who  could 
not  get  in  even  for  standing  room ; there 
where  a decade  ago  they  killed  my  friend,  I 
saw  three  hundred  of  them  rising  as  inquir- 
ers, and  a hundred  of  them,  warned  that  it 
might  mean  persecution,  rose  as  saying  “We 
will  be  baptized  and  join  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  come  what  may,  in  the  face  of  any 
persecution”.  The  change  of  a decade. 

And  there  in  Foochow,  the  last  city,  I stood 
again  by  eleven  martyrs’  graves  with  their 
white  stones.  The  audiences  in  China,  as  I 
said,  averaged  two  thousand  a night,  but  in 
the  last  two  cities  it  rose  to  five  thousand  a 
day.  The  hall  held  but  two  thousand,  packed 
in.  In  an  overflow  meeting  outside,  two 
thousand  more  were  standing,  waiting  to  get 
in  until  the  first  two  thousand  would  leave 
by  the  back  door.  And  so  we  would  go  on 
with  five  thousand  hearers  a day  for  six  days. 
The  Parliament  adjourned  and  asked  for  a 
meeting.  The  board  of  trade  attended  one 
meeting  in  a body.  The  presidents  of  thirteen 
government  colleges,  and  the  director  of  edu- 
cation, who  had  arranged  to  have  the  meet- 
ing, closed  the  colleges  in  the  afternoon  so 
that  the  government  students  could  attend; 
postponed  government  examinations  for  one 
week,  to  cooperate  with  the  meetings,  and 
asked  how  we  could  help  their  students  mor- 
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ally,  saying  that  Confucianism  and  the  old 
religions  were  breaking  down,  and  we  must 
do  something  to  help  save  China  to-day. 

And  there,  as  two  thousand  inquirers  rose 
in  those  days,  promising  to  read  the  four 
Gospels,  to  pray  to  God  for  guidance,  to  fol- 
low Christ  according  to  their  conscience,  we 
began  to  see  the  opportunity  that  is  facing 
us  in  those  cities  of  China;  that  great  repub- 
lic that  can  be  won  now  if  we  press  the  ad- 
vantage, but  if  lost  to-day  will  take  genera- 
tions, if  not  centuries,  to  win  in  the  future. 

The  students,  the  officials,  the  business  men 
of  China  are  ready  to  meet  us,  ready  to  en- 
dorse our  work,  to  give  us  land,  help  build 
buildings,  if  we  will  meet  them  halfway.  All 
that  we  ask  is  a group  of  men  to  capture 
•that  Empire  for  Jesus  Christ. 

Alumni  Notes 

The  oldest  living  alumnus  has  moved  down 
to  the  class  ’48.  The  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Wight, 
of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  now  holds  that  position, 
and  is  in  his  ninetieth  year.  There  is  another 
member  of  the  same  class  unstarred  in  the 
Biographical  Catalogue;  but  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  him  for  years  and  he  is  probably  not 
living.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Tully  ’50,  of 
Media,  Pa.,  still  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  alumnus  in  years.  His  ninety-fifth 
birthday  was  celebrated  in  August  by  the 
Highland  Park  and  Sharon  Hill  churches, 
both  of  which  were  founded  by  Dr.  Tully. 
The  latter  is  named  the  “Tully  Memorial”, 
and  was  started  by  Dr.  Tully  after  he  had 
passed  his  ninetieth  year. 

’55.  The  Rev.  Ezra  F.  Mundy  has  moved 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Ambler,  Pa. 

’75.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  L.  Kieffer,  D.D.,  has 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  church  at  Milton, 
Pa.,  to  accept  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology 
in  Lincoln  University.  He  has  taken  up  his 
work  there. 

’76.  The  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  D.D.,  is  a 
lecturer  on  Presbyterianism  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  during  the  pres- 
ent academic  year. 

’77.  The  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
has  assumed  his  duties  as  American  minister 
to  the  Netherlands  and  is  residing  in  The 
Hague.  His  resignation  as  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Princeton  University  was  not  accepted. 
He  was  given  unlimited  leave  of  absence. 

’84.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Rodney  Janvier,  D.D., 


has  been  released  from  the  Holland  Memorial 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
tor for  twelve  years,  and  has  gone  to  India 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Ewing  Chris- 
tian College  at  Allahabad. 

’84.  Francis  Lester  Patton,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Patton  of  the  class  of  ’84,  is  a 
student  in  Oxford,  England,  as  one  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

’86.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  Charles  I. 
Junkin  is  changed  from  Devon,  Pa.,  to  Lex- 
ington, Va. 

The  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  D.D.,  ’87,  has 
been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
National  Council.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties  the  new  secretary  is  to  officially  repre- 
sent the  Congregational  churches  on  formal 
occasions. 

’91.  The  Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Mickey  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wooster 
University  in  June  last. 

’95.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Shields  received 
the  same  degree  from  Wooster  University  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Rev.  L.  S.  Mudge,  D.D.,  ’95,  was  elected 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  at 
its  recent  meeting  at  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

’97.  Kerr  Duncan  Macmillan,  who  resigned 
from  the  Seminary  Faculty  last  May,  was  in- 
augurated President  of  Wells  College,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1913.  Dr.  Patton  made  the 
principal  address  on  the  occasion. 

’98.  The  Rev.  Williamson  D.  Vater  has 
changed  his  residence  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon. 

'99.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Ferguson  has  moved 
from  Belgrove,  Canada,  to  Norval,  Canada, 
where  he  is  ministering  to  a congregation. 

’or.  The  Rev.  Linius  L.  Strock,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Marion,  0.,  on 
Oct.  9,  1913.  Mr.  Strock  had  served  the 
Bethany  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  ten 
years  with  marked  success. 

’07.  The  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Culp,  of  Shick- 
shinny,  Pa.,  has  been  called  to  be  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

’07.  The  Rev.  Howell  Davies  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Cingrey  Church  (Welsh)  of  Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 

Ti.  The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Brokenshire  has 
gone  to  Germany,  and  is  a student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg. 
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Since  the  last  Necrological  Report,  which 
constituted  the  August  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin, the  editor  of  the  Reports  has  learned 
of  the  death  of  the  following  alumni : 

’47.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Bittinger,  D.D., 
died  Sept.  19,  1913,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’47.  The  Rev.  Daniel  N.  Freeland,  died  July 
21,  1913,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

’50.  The  Rev.  Stephen  G.  Dodd,  died  Dec. 
15,  1912,  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

’56.  The  Rev.  William  J.  Knox,  died  June 
7,  1913,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

’57.  The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Harlow,  died  June 
27,  1913,  in  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

’59.  The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Bostwick,  died  Oct. 
19,  1913,  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

’61.  The  Rev.  Williamson  N.  Geddes,  Ph.D., 
died  May  16,  1913,  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 

’63.  The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Marvin,  died  June 
23,  1913,  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


’64.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Merriam,  died 
Aug.  5,  1912,  in  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

’66.  The  Rev.  John  K.  Beairsto,  died  Aug. 
23,  1912,  in  Glassville,  Canada. 

’71.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Craig,  LL.D.,  died 
Sept.  11,  1913,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

’77.  The  Rev.  Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D., 
died  Oct.  3,  1913,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

’84.  The  John  A.  Muir,  died  April  22,  1913, 
in  Bangor,  Pa. 

’95.  The  Rev.  James  R.  Macdonald,  died 
April  23,  1912,  in  Elmsdale,  Canada. 

’00.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Dick,  died  April  16, 
1913,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

’00.  The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Graham,  died  June 
11,  1913,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’11.  The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Ruland,  died  July 
8,  1913,  in  Crosby,  Minn. 

’12.  The  Rev.  William  W.  Borden,  died 
April  9,  1913,  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 


The  Sessions  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Theology 
continue  from  Monday 
evening,  June  the  first,  to 
Friday  morning,  June  the 
twelfth. 
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